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THE WEST INDIES 


New Bottle, 


A new country was born in the 
western hemisphere when the fed- 
eration of The West Indies was 
formally inaugurated last January. 
Even at birth, this infant country 
was beset with a population prob- 
lem inherited from its predecessors. 

Here is a microcosm of the 
world’s population dilemma: too 
many people, too few resources and 
an explosive rate of population 
growth. 


The rate of natural increase— 
the excess of births over deaths— 
is about 2.6 percent a year. Only 
a few countries of Latin America 
and Asia now have higher rates of 
population growth. 


The newly formed federation of 
The West Indies united the island 
territories of Barbados, Jamaica, 
Trinidad-Tobago and the Leeward 
and Windward Islands. 

To avoid confusion and to give 
historical perspective, this discus- 
sion includes the new country and 
all British possessions in the Carib- 
bean which are not now in the fed- 
eration, namely the British Virgin 
Islands, and the two mainland ter- 
ritories of British Guiana and Brit- 
ish Honduras. 


The entire area is agrarian, with 


sugar the main export. Trinidad 


Old Wine 


has oil; Jamaica and British Gui- 
ana have bauxite but no other min- 
eral resources are being developed. 
Tourism is a growing industry, but 
one which is linked too closely for 
comfort with external economic 
winds. 

The land area of The West Indies 
and other British Caribbean posses- 
sions is approximately 100,000 
square miles. In 1955, the popula- 
tion was 3.5 million. 

More than 2.9 million people (84 
pereent of the total population) 
live on the islands which comprise 
only eight percent of the total land 
area. 

As a result, population density 
on the islands is much higher than 
in most other agricultural areas of 
the world and is comparable to 
the densities of heavily populated, 
industrialized countries. With an 
average of about 460 people per 
square mile, population density 
ranges from 1,380 in Barbados to 
120 in the British Virgin Islands. 

Slightly over half a million peo- 
ple (16 percent) live in the two 
mainland territories which comprise 
92 percent of the total land area. 

The average population density 
of these mainland territories is only 
about seven people per square mile. 
This figure conceals the important 
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fact that the populations are con- 
centrated along narrow coastal 
strips. Undeveloped and almost 
uninhabited interiors lie beyond. 

Since 1921, the rate of popula- 
tion growth has steadily increased 
as death rates have fallen. Birth 
rates have remained at their tra- 
ditionally high level. Some have 
gone even higher. 

Since 1946, rates of natural in- 
crease have accelerated alarming- 
ly as death rates* declined more 
rapidly than ever before. Should 
the current rate persist, the popula- 
tion will double again in about 30 
years. 

With the falling death rates has 
come a spectacular increase in the 
life expectancy at birth. More in- 
fants are growing to maturity. 
More men and women are living 
longer than ever before. 

Living levels are low throughout 
the area. If the present rate of 
population growth is not curbed, all 
efforts to improve them will be 
nullified. So will economic gains 
and potentialities. 

There is hope in the fact that the 
explosive growth of the past decade 
has aroused widespread concern 
among government officials and 
other prominent West Indians. Ex- 
perience with emigration to Britain 
during the past decade makes them 
aware that migration alone will not 
solve the problem. 

This recognition has resulted in 
family planning programs in Bar- 
bados and Jamaica. Recent studies 
indicate that the people can be and 
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want to be taught how to rimit @D 


their families. 

One survey among low-income 
Jamaican women revealed an un- 
expected tendency for Roman Cath- 
olic women to have fewer children 
than Protestant women. 

History provides several illustra- 
tions which prove that once the 
people of a nation understand the 
relationship between their poverty 
and their uncontrolled fertility, 
they will act to curb fertility in 
spite of any existing political or 
religious opposition, as is happen- 
ing in Italy and Puerto Rico. 

If The West Indies finds ways to 
solve its population problem, this 
new nation will meet the greatest 
challenge of this century. Its ex- 
ample could lead a world beset by 
too-rapid population growth out of 
its dilemma. @ 
ECONOMY BASICALLY AGRARIAN 

The economy of The West Indies, 
largely dependent on overseas trade, 
is vulnerable to the economie fluc- 
tuations resulting from external 
forces. Chief imports are manu- 
factured goods and supplementary 
foodstuffs. Traditional exports are 
sugar, bananas, cacao, spices, cit- 
rus, rum, nutmeg and arrowroot. 

Two important new exports, crude 
oil from Trinidad and bauxite from 
Jamaica and British Guiana have 
brought much needed capital to 
the area. Trinidad was produc- 
ing less than one-half of one 
percent of the world’s petroleum 
in 1956, but royalties from oil ex- 


*Birth rates and death rates are in terms of 1,000 of the population per year. In- 
fant mortality rates are in terms of deaths of infants under one year of age pe 
1,000 live births. 
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port contributed about one-third of 
all government revenue that year. 
Petroleum constituted almost 75 
percent of the island’s total ex- 
ports in 1956. The search for more 
oil is now on throughout most of 
the region. 

The discovery and development 
of what appears to be the world’s 
largest bauxite reserves have 
brought to Jamaica more than 100 
million dollars in investments in 
mineral properties, harbor and road 
facilities, mining equipment, ete. In 
1957, Alumina-Jamaica, Ltd., proe- 
essed 200,000 tons of alumina, the 
refined bauxite which is used in the 
making of aluminum. 

Still another encouraging devel- 
opment for the area is the rapid 
expansion in tourist trade during 
recent years. It has been estimated 
that as much as $130 million was 
spent last year by United States 
tourists in the Caribbean area, 
principally in the resort islands. 
Approximately $15.5 million was 
spent in Jamaica. Figures are not 
available for the other islands. 

However, the average level of liv- 
ing of the people remains shocking- 
ly low. More houses, more roads, 
more schools, more hospitals and 
more social benefits are needed; 
and, above all, more jobs. But rap- 
id population growth makes it prac- 
tically impossible to meet the ever- 
increasing demands for these facili- 
ties and services. 

In any agrarian economy, the 
major deterrent to economic de- 
velopment is insufficient capital 
formation. Capital is needed to 
stimulate industry. To help the 
island countries, the United King- 
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dom has allocated over $29 million 
in ecomonic aid for the period 
1955-1960. 

The recently formed federation 
of The West Indies must stimulate 
economic development. With the 
pooling of resources, the new na- 
tion may be in a much better posi- 
tion to bargain on the world market 
for the sale of its agricultural prod- 
ucts which now face strong compe- 
tition, even within the British 
Commonwealth. 

POPULATION GROWTH SINCE 1891 

In the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, population 
growth in the region was moderate. 
The total population increased 
from 1.6 million in 1891 to only 2.0 
million in 1921. Death rates dur- 
ing this period were much higher 
than at present and a large portion 
of the natural inerease was si- 
phoned off by emigration from the 
area to Cuba, the mainlands of Cen- 
tral America and the United States. 

By 1946, there were almost 2.9 
million people in the British Carib- 
bean area. This sudden jump in 
growth came mainly from the fact 
that the effect of falling death rates 
was accentuated by the almost com- 
plete cessation of emigration. Fur- 
thermore, many earlier emigrants 
returned to their homes in The 
West Indies. 

Since World War II, death rates 
have continued to deeline sharply 
but birth rates have remained high 
and even appear to be rising on 
some islands. There can be no rea- 
sonable expectation of adequately 
reducing the high rate of popula- 
tion growth through emigration 
alone. 
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LAND-PEOPLE RATIO 


The West Indies and other Brit- 
ish possessions in the Caribbean oc- 
cupy a land area of some 100,000 
square miles made up of scattered 
islands and two mainland colonies 
which straddle the eastern and 
western flanks of the Caribbean 
Sea. Jamaica and British Hondu- 
ras, on the coast of Central Amer- 
ica, are situated in the western sec- 
tor. British Guiana occupies a 
small segment of the northeastern 
coast of South America. Trinidad, 
Barbados and the Windward and 
Leeward Islands form a broad are 
along the eastern flank of the Car- 
ibbean Sea.* 

Table I shows how the popula- 
tion of 3.5 million is distributed 
and the density of the island and 
mainland colonies. 


Jamaica, the largest and western- 
most of the islands,t is about the 
size of Long Island and very moun- 
tainous. Its 4,400 square miles of 
land area, support about one-half 
(1,543,000 persons) of the popula- 
tion of all of the islands. 

Trinidad, the largest of the east- 
ern islands, occupies 1,980 square 
miles, and has a population of 
about 720,000 persons. 

Barbados, with only 166 square 
miles and about 230,000 people, is 
the most densely populated area. 
On this tiny island, as on all other 
islands of The West Indies, the 
problem of overpopulation in terms 
of available resources and employ- 
ment opportunities is acute. 
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ETHNIC ORIGINS 


The people of The West Indies 
are predominantly of African an- 
cestry. They are descendants of 
the slaves imported during the 
early history of the islands to man 
the sugar plantations on which the 
economy depended. 


The cessation of the slave trade 
(1807) and the abolition of slavery 
(1834) made it necessary to find 
other sources of labor. A system of 
indentured immigration recruited 
from foreign countries, introduced 
in the nineteenth century, contin- 
ued until 1917. These immigrants 
were for the most part from India. 
Smaller numbers of Portuguese 
came from the Azores. About a 
quarter million of these indentured 
immigrants settled in British Gui- 
ana, about 150,000 in Trinidad and 
some 40,000 in Jamaica. 

The heterogeneity of the popula- 
tion is revealed in Table II which 
shows distribution by ethnic origin 
based on the latest available census 
figures. © 

In British Guiana, American In- 
dians accounted for 16,322 of the 
‘‘other’’ category, and in British 
Honduras, they made up 14,142 of 
the ‘‘other’’ group. A few Ameri- 
ean Indians also live on the Wind- 
ward Islands. 


AGE DISTRIBUTION 


As in other economically under- 
developed countries of the world 
where birth rates are high, children 
and young people make up rela- 


*The Bahama Islands are not generally included in the British Caribbean area. 


+The Cayman Islands and the Turks and Caicos Islands are dependencies of 
Jamaica, but will cease to be so this month and will not form part of the federation. 
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tively large proportions of the total 
population. About 16 percent are 
under five years of age and 40 per- 
cent are under 15 years. 

The proportions of people who 
are of working age—conventionally 
defined as the 15-64 age group— 
and of old people are much smaller 
than in countries of western Eu- 
rope or in the United States where 
birth rates are lower. The working 
age group makes up 56 percent of 
the total population, and older per- 
sons account for the remaining 
four percent.” 

The comparable age distribution 
of the United States population is 
30 percent for youngsters under 
15, 61 percent for persons between 
15-64, and 9 percent for those 65 
and over. 


LOW DEATH RATES 


Control over an ever-widening 
range of diseases has come to the 


TABLE I, POPULATION, AREA, AND DENSITY: 


Territory 
Islands: 


Barbados 
Jamaica 


Trinidad-Tobago RA ATR 


Leeward Islands: 
eee 
Virgin Islands 
Montserrat 


St. Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla 0 


Windward Islands: 
Dominica 
Grenada 
St. Lucia 


I oe ee 


Mainland: 


ER aR 


British Honduras 
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area during the past three decades 
through advances in public health, 
sanitation and the extension of 
medical services. This has resulted 
in a sharp decline in mortality. In 
1955, for the combined British pos- 
sessions in the area, death rates 
averaged 10.7. This compares with 
a rate of 9.3 in the United States, 
12.2 in France and 11.7 in the 
United Kingdom. 

In Jamaica, Trinidad and two 
of the smaller islands, death rates 
are now below 11. In Barbados, the 
rate is 12.6. These rates are in 
striking contrast with those which 
prevailed some 30 years ago when 
the death rates for the three most 
populous islands, Trinidad, Jamai- 
ca and Barbados, were 21.7, 23.5 
and 32.9, respectively. 

When specifie age groups are 
compared within a youthful popu- 
lation, such as that of the area, 
death rates remain significantly 


BRITISH CARIBBEAN, 19553 


Area Persons 

Population (sq.mi.) per sq. mi. 
ere 229,000 166 1,380 
1,543,000 4,411 350 
720,000 1,980 364 
52,000 170 306 
sealed Ua 8,000 67 119 
14,000 33 424 
54,000 152 355 
papas 62,000 305 203 
88,000 133 662 
eee 87,000 233 373 
76,000 150 507 
485,000 83,000 6 
ae 79,000 8,867 9 
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higher there than in the older pop- 
wlations typical of the more ad- 
vanced countries. 

Since 1921, infant mortality has 
declined as much as two-thirds on 
most of the islands and appreciably 
on all of them. Infant mortality 
rates in 1921 were in excess of 100 
per 1,000 live births on every 
island. They exceeded 200 in An- 
tigua and St. Kitts and were above 
300 in Barbados. 


By 1955, these rates had been re- 
duced to below 100 on every island 
except Barbados, Montserrat, Do- 
minica and St. Vincent. 

It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that when compared with 
more developed areas of the world 
infant mortality remains high in 
The West Indies. To illustrate, in 
the central Harlem area of New 
York City, where infant mortality 
is considered to be very high, the 
rate in 1956 was 41.3.4 

The decline in death rates result- 
ed from a decline in the incidence 
of a number of major diseases, 
including venereal disease, yaws, 
malaria and hookworm. Intestinal 
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infections, a major cause of death 
in the first year of life, are being 
controlled. Maternal and child 
welfare clinics are being established 
in many places. All these improve- 
ments have contributed materially 
to the sharp decline in infant mor- 
tality. 

The benefits derived from such 
programs are so obvious that their 
rapid extension is to be expected. 
This will lead to wider expansion 
of these programs, and to further 
decline in the death rate. 


LIFE GROWS LONGER 


Table IV shows the spectacular 
gain in life expectancy at birth 
since 1921 for both men and wom- 
en. This reflects the marked reduc- 
tion in mortality at all ages, most 
especially among infants. 

The gain has been greatest in 
Barbados where the average length 
of life was lowest in 1921. Women 
gained 26 years, and men gained 
25 years. In Trinidad, where life 
expectancy was highest in 1921, 
men and women have gained 18 
years. 


TABLE II. POPULATION BY ETHNIC ORIGIN: BRITISH CARIBBEAN, 1946, AND JAMAICA, 






19435 
East 

Territory Total Colored S\AWhite Indians Chinese Other* 
Islands: 

ee 192,800 pest 9,839 100 29 81 
Jamaica -.................... 1,237,063 1,182,308-~"13,809 26,507 12,394 2,045 
Trinidad-Tobago 557,970 340,260 15,283 195,747 5,641 1,039 
Leeward Islands __. 108,838 106,544 1,726 os 568 
Windward Islands 251,771 240,035 3,026 7,934 17 759 
Mainland: 

British Guiana ___... 375,701 181,070 11,023 163,434 3,567 16,607 
British Honduras __... 59,220 41,053 2,329 1,366 50 14,422 


*¢¢QOther’’ includes American Indians and ‘‘unknown.’’ 
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HIGH BIRTH RATES 


While West Indian death rates 
are now almost as low as death 
rates in the economically developed 
countries, birth rates remain sub- 
stantially above those in European 
countries and in the United States. 
However, they are well below the 
rates found in some of the neigh- 
boring Latin American countries. 


In 1955, the lowest birth rates 
were reported in Montserrat (30.0) 
and Antigua (33.1) of the Leeward 
Islands, in Barbados (33.2) and in 
Jamaica (36.2). All other birth 
rates were in excess of 40, with the 
highest rate (47.5) reported in St. 
Vincent of the Windward Islands. 
The two mainland territories re- 
ported similar rates: 43.1 in British 
Honduras and 43.2 in British 
Guiana. 
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THREE TYPES OF FAMILY UNIONS 


There are three prevailing types 
of family unions in The West In- 
dies: formal marriages, common- 
law unions and keeper unions. Only 
formal marriages have been legally 
sanctioned. Commonlaw unions 
represent stable relationships which 
which may eventually lead to legal 
marriage. Keeper unions are those 
in which couples maintain fairly 
stable sexual relationships but do 
not live under the same roof. 


In discussing types of family 
unions in The West Indies, Mr. 
George W. Roberts, Vital Statistics 
Adviser, Development and Welfare 
Organization writes: 


Illegitimacy rates between 50 percent 
and 70 percent signify the existence of 
family forms sui generis, distinct from 
the forms characteristic of European so- 
cieties, which in the main engage the at- 
tention of demographers. In brief, it 


TaBLE III. CrupE BirtH Rates, DEATH RaTES, AND INFANT MORTALITY RATES: 
BRITISH CARIBBEAN, 19558 



































Crude Crude Infant 
Territory Birth Rate ~° Death Rate Mortality Rate 
Islands: 
Barbados ___. 33.2 12.6 134.6 
Jamaica 36.2 9.9 60.3 
Trinidad-Tobago _. 41.9 10.4 67.9 
Leeward Islands: 
Antigua 33.1* 10.6* 88.0* 
Virgin Islands __..... 40.5* 10.0* 65.6* 
Montserrat 30.0 12.1 116.8 
St. Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla —... 46.2 12.3 67.4 
Windward Islands: 
Dominica 41.0 14.0 120.3 
Grenada 44.4 13.7 76.0 
ao. inn — 40.7 11.9 98.1 
St. Vincent — 47.5 14.5 118.1 
Mainland: 
British Guiana 43.2 11.9 70.3 
British Honduras 43.1 10.9 99.3 





*Data are for 1954 


Note: Crude birth and death rates computed per 1,000 population; infant mor- 


D.:i:. per 1,000 live births. 
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means that besides the family types ini- 
tiated by a formally prescribed ceremony 
or procedure and resting on legal sanc- 
tion, there are family types not so ini- 
tiated and not enjoying legal sanction. 
The existence of these diverse types is 
largely a legacy of slavery. For the 
slaves, uprooted from various environ- 
ments and thrust into oppressive slave 
regimes where the maintenance of stable 
family unions had no social or economic 
advantage to slave owners and where in 
fact formal marriage was often not al- 
lowed, inevitably experienced a dissolu- 
tion of their traditional family patterns. 
The subsequent introduction of marriage 
ordinances based on English law wrought 
no basie change; the formation of unions 
by means other than formal marriage 
continued.? 


BIRTH RATE DIFFERENTIALS 

A marked fertility differential 
is associated with the three types 
of family unions. Legally married 
women tend to have the largest 
families and those living in keeper 
unions the smallest. Those in com- 
mon-law unions occupy an inter- 
mediate position with regard to 
family size. Differentials in birth 
rates are also related to ethnic ori- 
gin. In recent years, substantial in- 
creases in fertility have occurred 
among the people of East Indian 
origin in Trinidad and British Gui- 
ana where most of the East Indians 
live. Birth rates of this group are 
higher than those of other com- 
ponents of the population, and re- 
cent inereases in birth rates in those 
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areas are ascribed, to a considerable 
extent, to them. 

This rise in the fertility of the 
East Indian people has been devel- 
oping slowly since the late nine- 
teenth century. The population of 
indentured immigrants was com- 
posed of adults, mostly unmarried 
men, many of whom were past the 
prime of their reproductive life. 
Furthermore, plantation life was 
not suited to their traditional pat- 
tern of family life and high fertili- 
ty. As East Indians turned to vil- 
lage life and as the original inden- 
tured workers were replaced by 
their native-born children, their 
traditional ways of life were re- 
sumed. 

In general, East Indians marry 
younger than their neighbors of 
African origin. As large numbers of 
East Indian women reached repro- 
ductive ages during the last few 
years, a more equal balance of the 
sexes has developed and birth rates 
have risen substantially. 

Extension of public health and 
sanitation, with its attendant boost- 
ing of the well-being of the popula- 
tion, has also contributed to the ris- 
ing level of fertility in the popula- 
tion in general. Eradication of 
yaws, the treatment for which is 
the same as for venereal disease, 
and the control of malaria result in 
better maternal health and this in 
turn may be reflected in higher fer- 


TABLE IV. AVERAGE LENGTH OF LIFE IN Four BritTISH CARIBBEAN AREAS: 1920-1922 
AND 1950-19528 


1920-1922 


Territory Male Female 
Barbados 28.5 31.9 
Jamaica 35.9 38.2 
Trinidad-Tobago 37.6 40.1 
British Guiana 33.5 35.8 


1950-1952 Gain in Years 


Male Female Male Female 
53.4 58.0 24.9 26.1 
55.7 58.9 19.8 20.7 
56.3 58.5 18.7 18.4 
53.2 56.3 19.7 20.5 





@ 
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_ tility. Social and cultural advances 


may be leading to more permanent 
forms of mating and family unions 
and these would tend to increase 
birth rates. 

Birth rates in urban areas are 
lower than those in rural areas. 
This may be due to greater use of 
family limitation in the towns, to 
an imbalance of the sexes, or to un- 
equal incidence of various forms of 
family unions. 

Mr. Roberts has discussed the 
need to curb mounting population 
pressure in The West Indies: 

With the prevailing levels of density, 
the limited acreages of cultivable land, 
the dearth of natural resources, high fer- 
tility, and steeply falling mortality, the 
islands of the federation find themselves 
confronted with problems which may 
sooner or later invoke measures to eurb 
the mounting population pressure in one 
way or another. The search for means 
and resources in the underdeveloped 
areas of the world now experiencing mas- 
sive increments to their populations is 
being actively pursued in many places. 
It is therefore doubtful whether the 
Caribbean territories can indefinitely 
postpone explicit discussion of measures 
of this nature.9 


RECENT MIGRATION TO BRITAIN 

On the surface, migration ap- 
pears to offer immediate relief 
from increasing population pres- 
sure. But recent investigations have 
revealed that it is far from being 
a panacea. 

In fact, the islands have lost some 
of their valuable human resources 
through emigration. A high pro- 
portion of the migrants are the 
skilled, better educated individuals 
in the economically active age 
eroup. This serious drain is fully 
recognized on the islands. More 
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than half of the migrants have chil- 
dren, but they are usually left be- 
hind in the care of relatives or 
friends, or in institutions. 

In the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, inter-Carib- 
bean migration and emigration to 
foreign countries helped to relieve 
population pressure. There was 
heavy migration from the more 
densely settled islands to Brit- 
ish Guiana and to Trinidad. There 
were migratory movements to 
Panama, Costa Rica and Cuba. In 
addition, large numbers of mi- 
grants came to the United States 
until administrative barriers to 
easy entry were erected by the en- 
actment of restrictive legislation in 
the 1920’s This and the adoption 
of practices designed to limit immi- 
eration by many receiving countries 
put an end to prewar migratory 
movement. In the world-wide de- 
pression of the 1930’s many mi- 
erants returned to their island 
homes. 

In the past few years, large-scale 
migration to the United Kingdom 
has developed from Jamaica and, 
to a lesser extent, from Barbados 
and some of the other small islands. 
Between 1952 and 1955, the num- 
ber of these migrants to the United 
Kingdom multiplied tenfold: 


Year Total Male Female 
1952 2,200 1,500 700 
1953 2,300 1,700 600 
1954 9,200 6,600 2,600 
1955 25,700 17,600 8,100 


This movement has been similar 
in character to, but much smaller 
than, the Puerto Rican movement 
into the United States since 1946. 
It has brought in its wake the same 
difficult problem of assimilation. 
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Comments in the British Parlia- 
ment and press, and reports sent 
back by the migrants themselves, 
led the Government of Jamaica to 
appoint a mission to Great Britain 
in 1955 to investigate the living 
and working conditions of these 
migrants. 


MIGRATION NOT A SOLUTION 


A Technical Conference on the 
Demographic Problems of the Area 
Served by the Caribbean Commis- 
sion was held in Trinidad in the 
summer of 1957. Migration as a 
method of immediately reducing 
population pressure, or the popula- 
tion itself over a longer period of 
time, was discussed. In its Report, 
the Commission set forth the argu- 
ments for and against emigration 
as a solution to the problem of over- 
population : 


First, it is often not realized that 
every emigrant represents a social in- 
vestment in terms of feeding, housing, 
clothing, medical care, education, ete. If 
he leaves the economy before he is well 
along in his productive life, it might be 
said that the investment can be written 
off. If the economy is to continue ‘‘ex- 
porting’’ man-power, however, its ‘‘ cost 
of production’’ must enter into the social 
accounts. It is estimated that the ‘‘ cost 
of producing a man,’’ in the Western 
world may run anywhere from U.S. 
$3,000 to U.S. $8,000, depending on edu- 
cation and specialized training received. 

Second, spontaneous migration is usu- 
ally highly selective of exactly those 
members of the labour force who are the 
most valuable, i.e., those with above-aver- 
age education, training and experience. 
Both Jamaican and Puerto Rican migra- 
tion have shown these characteristics. 

Third, as the United Nations Report 
on Population, Growth and the Standard 
of Living in Under-developed Countries 
shows, countries with a high birth rate 
have an age structure unfavourable to 
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economic development because of the 
heavy ratio of children and youth to 
persons of the productive ages. Spon- 
taneous emigration is usually concen- 
trated in the productive ages and thus 
helps further to unbalance the age dis 
tribution. 

Fourth, almost always in recent his- 
tory it has been found that depression in 
the receiving area sends the migrants 
back home. Thus the under-developed 
economy is faced with a sudden increase 
in its labour force at a time when it is 
even less prepared than before to cope 
with unemployment and under-employ- 
ment. 

Fifth, the personal, family and often 
community disorganization accompany- 
ing spontaneous migration, although im- 
possible to quantify, should not be 
ignored. 

It is contended that migrants’ per- 
sonal remittances should be taken into 
account in attempting to ‘‘balance the 
books’’ on migration, and these are often 
of real importance. Against this gain 
should be set not only the costs men- 
tioned above, but also the cost of trans- 
portation. Unless the facilities are owned 
and managed within the economy of the 
‘*exporting’’ country this cost is a liabil- 
ity in the balance of payments. 

Economie and social history shows that 
migration can make a contribution to the 
relief of population pressure. It may 
be the only short term approach in spite 
of the costs. However, no nation has 
solved its problems of population pres- 
sure through migration alone. Other 
measures should also be adopted.1° 


One may surmise that ‘‘other 
measures’’ refers to programs spe- 
cifically aimed at reducing the 
birth rates, such as those designed 
to promote the practices of family 
limitation. 


BARBADOS VIEWS ITS PROBLEM 


Barbados was spared disastrous 
overcrowding during the early dec- 
ades of the twentieth century by 
prolonged emigration and by the 
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Figure 3: POPULATION AND PERCENT CHANGE. 1951-1955 


This chart shows the distribution of population in the seven main territories of 
the British Caribbean area and the percent of increase (including migration) be- 


tween 1951 and 1955. 


high death rates which then pre- 
vailed. Migration from the island is 
now officially encouraged through 

Qirecia assistance from the Bar- 
badian government, but even so it 
is limited—mainly through immi- 
gration policies of receiving coun- 
tries. 

Limited migration, rapidly fall- 
ing death rates and relatively high 
fertility combine to produce a rate 
of population growth far beyond 
the capacity of the island’s re- 
sources. For some years, this prob- 
lem has concerned the Barbadian 
government. In 1952, a Joint Com- 
mittee was formed in the two houses 
of the Legislature, ‘‘to examine the 
question of overpopulation in Bar- 
bados and to make recommenda- 
tions for dealing with this prob- 
lem.’’!! After a most careful and 
exhaustive consideration, the Joint 
Committee concluded that : 


... a system of Family Planning un- 
der the aegis of the Government is a solu- 


tion that offers some hope. There is am- 
ple evidence that family planning is 
clearly understood and practised now by 
the higher income groups and the Com- 
mittee urges that the information and 
appliances be made available to all sec- 
tions of the community so that the poorer 
women need not resort to the use of in- 
jurious herbs and abortions as a means 
of limiting their families. For obvious 
reasons information on the total number 
of abortions is not available. The infant 
death rate in the year 1951 was 136 per 
1,000 live births, many of those being 
unwanted and dying of intercurrent dis- 
eases associated with malnutrition and 
neglect. 

It is recommended that Family Plan- 
ning Clinics should be set up and be op- 
erated directly by the Department of 
Medical Services and with the assistance 
of other Departments particularly those 
of Social Welfare and Education. At 
these clinics the relevant information 
should be given to any enquirers. 

The advent of Health Centres provides 
a perfect opportunity for starting family 
planning. The ultimate purpose of these 
Centres is not merely preventative treat- 
ment and the saving of lives but to con- 
tribute to the long range well being of 
the entire population. This cannot be 
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achieved in any better way than by 
bringing about a drop in the birth rate, 
thus assuring the Island of fewer but 
healthier citizens living in greater eco- 
nomic security. It may even be the first 
objective of the health programme should 
be the development of means whereby 
the birth rate is reduced as rapidly as 
modern science and services have re- 
duced the death rate. It is therefore 
recommended most strongly that family 
planning be incorporated in the work of 
the Health Centres immediately and that 
the work be extended as soon as possible 
to embrace the General Hospital, the Ma- 
ternity Hospital, the Almshouses and all 
privately run Maternity Child Welfare 
clinics. The Committee does not agree 
with the argument that such knowledge 
will necessarily increase immorality. 


As a result of this Report, sev- 
eral clinics are now being operated 
by the Barbados Family Planning 
Association, a private organization 
founded in 1955, and financed 
mainly by the Barbadian Govern- 
ment. 

For the purpose of advising on a 
system of record-keeping which 
would permit the periodic evalua- 
tion of the activities of the pro- 
gram, the government of Barbados 
requested the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion to provide the services of a 
technical consultant. When Dr. 
Christopher Tietze visited Barba- 
dos, he found the Family Planning 
Association a highly efficient opera- 
tion from the economic point of 
view. However, he pointed out that 
since the service reached chiefly 
those women who already had large 
families, it would be more effective 
if it were extended to younger 
women with smaller families. 


Besides conducting an active 
family planning program, the 
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Family Planning Association, in@ 


cooperation with the Barbadian 
Government, has instituted an edu- 
cational program. This includes 
house-to-house visits by trained case 
workers, distribution of pamphlets 
and group meetings. A movie is 
shown, then followed by guided dis- 
cussion. 


Some techniques and materials 
recently tested in Jamaica are now 
being used in Barbados. The film, 
prepared by the Population Re- 
search Foundation of Jamaica, por- 
trays the contrast in the married 
lives of two Jamaican couples, one 
of whom plans its family while the 
other ‘‘lets nature take its course.’’ 


PROGRESS IN JAMAICA 


Jamaica is not nearly so densely 
settled as Barbados. Even so, rapid 
population growth, resulting from 
low death rates combined with 
rather high birth rates, threatens 
to force a deterioration in the al- 
ready low level of living of the 
people. The medical, educational 
and welfare resources of the island 
are seriously overburdened. 

Mr. Roberts has estimated that 
on the basis of a constant fertility, 
declining mortality and no migra- 
tion, the population which num- 
bered 1.5 million in 1955 will grow 
to 2.3 million by 1971.!* That rep- 
resents an increase of over 50 per- 
cent. 

On the basis of declining fertili- 
ty, declining mortality and a con- 
stant migration of about one per- 
cent of the population annually, 
Mr. Roberts estimates that the 
population will grow to 1.9 million 
by 1971, an increase of 27 per- 
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@ cen:. Even to maintain the status 


quo of its modest living level, the 
people of Jamaica will need to 
work extremely diligently to de- 
velop their agriculture and indus- 
try and to train teachers, doctors 
and skilled workers. 

The fact that a rapidly growing 
population jeopardizes socio-eco- 
nomic development has caused 
grave concern among many of the 
island’s leaders. The Population 
Research Foundation of Jamaica, 
a private organization made up of 
leading citizens, was formed. 

This organization, in cooperation 
with The Conservation Foundation 
of New York City, conducted a 
study which sheds light on the atti- 
tudes and behavior of low-income 
Jamaican women with respect to 
family size and family limitation. 

As part of this project, educa- 
tional material and techniques were 
developed, tested and evaluated. 
This project demonstrates what 
might be accomplished in The West 
Indies should an intensive educa- 
tional program be launched 
throughout the area. It may well 
prove to be a model for educational 
programs in other parts of the 
world. 

The field work for this project 
began in the summer of 1956 un- 
der the direction of Dr. J. Mayone 
Styeos, Associate Professor of So- 
ciology and Anthropology, Cornell 
University, and Dr. Kurt Back, Re- 
search Professor, School of Public 
Health, University of North Caro- 
lina. Mr. Donald O. Mills, Deputy 
Director of the Department of Sta- 
tisties of Jamaica, assisted in this 
work. 
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The preliminary Report disclosed 
that family planning through con- 
traception is unknown to all but a 
small proportion of low-income 
Jamaican women, ranging from 7 
percent in the country to 16 per- 
cent in Kingston. The Report’s 
analysis of attitudes is revealing: 


Since use of birth control is so limited, 
we investigated some of the conditions 
necessary for adoption of family plan- 
ning, dividing these into (1) Attitudes 
toward family size; (2) Knowledge of 
birth control; and (3) Attitudes toward 
birth control. Regarding the former we 
found that the average woman would 
prefer between three and four children, 
and that by the time women have had 
three children, only one-third express a 
desire for more. Nevertheless, the pres- 
ence of various superstitions and the 
occasional inconsistency of response in 
this area suggest the need for educa- 
tional efforts to crystallize already favor- 
able attitudes into firmer commitments 
to small family size. 


The knowledge of birth control is of 
generally rudimentary nature. Although 
nine out of ten women are aware that 
something can be done to prevent births, 
they are generally ill-informed concern- 
ing precisely what can be done... 

Attitudes toward birth control are gen- 
erally favorable, but a substantial mi- 
nority (about a third) are opposed. Most 
significant is the fact that the opposed 
group shows much less knowledge of 
birth control methods or of the spacing 
function of birth control, and are gen- 
erally less reliable in their answers on 
other questions. Moreover, their infor- 
mation has tended to come from their 
friends and neighbors, rather than from 
physicians, nurses, clinics or the mass 
media. Opponents of birth control in 
general are rarely specific in their con- 
demnation—merely stating that it is bad, 
corrupt or stupid. Religious objections 
occur relatively infrequently and geno- 
cidal or political objections virtually 
never... 

Religious affiliation showed an unex- 
pected relation to the variables under 
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study. Roman Catholics were seen to be 
most knowledgeable and positively ori- 
ented with respect to birth control, and 
have the lowest fertility rates as com- 
pared with members of Protestant de- 
nominations and sects. The fact that 
Roman Catholics are most likely to be 
urban in residence only partly accounts 
for these differences. Whatever the ex- 
planation, it seems unlikely that the low- 
er class Catholic as an individual pre- 
sents special problems in a program of 
birth control.13 


In the experimental phase of the 
project, different educational tech- 
niques were tried out to measure 
their relative effectiveness in pro- 
ducing positive changes of attitude 
and behavior with respect to fami- 
ly planning. These techniques in- 
cluded house visits by trained case 
workers, group meetings and dis- 
tribution of pamphlets. The pam- 
phlets were adapted from those 
used in a similar project recently 
completed in Puerto Rico. 


During a 16-month period, about 
3,500 personal contacts were made 
through this educational program. 
Two major conclusions came out of 
it: there was little if any commu- 
nity resistance ; and a sustained ed- 
ucational program in family plan- 
ning can be assured of considerable 
success. 

Although the project provided 
for only one brief contact with most 
women, 37 percent of the urban 
women and 19 percent of the rural 
women who had not previously 
used contraceptives were practic- 
ing family planning within nine 
months after information had been 
made available to them. In one 
urban group where women had ex- 
perienced all three educational tech- 
niques, 55 percent initiated fam- 
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ily planning within nine months @) 


after being informed. 


Mr. Robert Snider, Vice Presi- 
dent and Research Director of The 
Conservation Foundation, has re- 
cently stated that: 


It is up to the people of Jamaica to 
decide whether they want to fulfil the 
widely expressed desire of such Jamaican 
women for more information on planning 
the size of a family and providing the 
means for their doing so. This report 
makes no recommendations, nor would 
it be proper for us to do so. This is a 
Jamaican problem, to be decided by 
Jamaicans. But our study does show that 
Jamaicans want and feel they need in- 
formation and facilities. They also re- 
spond when these are provided. .. The 
result of the study carried out in Ja- 
maica is of importance and should be 
studied with interest by all those who are 
interested in, and are aware of, the acute 
problem of increasing population.15 


GUIDE LINES FOR THE FUTURE @ 


The new country brought into 
being in January inherited a seri- 
ous population problem, but what 
has been happening since then in 
Barbados and Jamaica indicates 
that many leaders in The West 
Indies have both the vision and the 
courage to cope with that problem. 

All who have participated in the 
initial efforts to help The West In- 
dies out of the quicksand of popu- 
lation pressure deserve a tribute. 
Vision and courage are displayed 
too rarely and too slowly in this age 
of mounting population pressure. 

Although only preliminary steps 
have been taken to date, important 
guide lines have been established 
for the future. What is needed now 
is an extensive educational pro- 
gram which will reach all of the 
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HOW CAN WE KNOW OUR CHILDREN WILL LIVE BETTER? 


Excerpts from an article by B. Brewster Jennings, Chairman 
of the Beard, Socony Mobil Oil Company; published in LOOK 
Magazine, October 1, 1957. 


What will the world be like in the year 
2000? We must concern ourselves with 
the answer today. Whether we and our 
children will be better or worse off de- 
pends on what we do now. 

The year 2000 is now near enough for 
us to estimate its basic demands in terms 
of food, clothing and shelter. As we look 
at those estimates, we find four facts 
which dictate that changes must be made 
in our public policies—if we are to meet 
those demands: 

1. The world’s population is booming. 

2. Vital raw materials, being devoured 
at an enormous and steadily rising rate, 
are increasingly hard to obtain. 

3. By today’s standards of production, 
it is doubtful that there would be enough 
of anything to go around by the year 
2000. 

4. More people are going to be de- 
manding more from life than they ever 
have before. 

These facts become the more impres- 
sive because we are making such great 
headway in conquering disease and fam- 
ine and, we hope, war. Thomas Robert 
Malthus, a pessimistic English economist, 
wrote 159 years ago that overpopulation 


brings on war, pestilence and famine, 
thus resolving itself. This solution is not 
good enough for optimists who believe 
firmly that it will be possible for their 
children to live an even richer life than 
they themselves enjoy. 

The hopeful solution lies in a new sense 
of teamwork. This new teamwork re- 
quires an understanding that economic 
bigness is not an evil, but a virtue. Only 
bigness can do the job of procuring the 
necessities of a full life for everyone in 
this age of shrinking resources. 

Bigness is necessary in terms of capi- 
talization, for it takes more money, and 
thus more investors, to scrounge for natu- 
ral resources than it did merely to scoop 
them off the ground, as was possible 50 
years ago. And bigness is necessary, too, 
in terms of personnel, for it takes more 
diversified talent to make these resources 
do more work. 

When iron ore was first discovered on 
the Mesabi Range in northern Minnesota, 
there was nothing to do but scoop it up. 
But, in recent years, to get at a body of 
ore in Canada, one of our steelmakers 
had to drain a lake. Another, to get ore 
from a mountain in Venezuela, built @ 
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@citroaa, dredged a river, then built a 
new steel city on the Atlantic seaboard 
of the United States to process it. 

In the petroleum industry, the story is 
much the same. We find ourselves forced 
to go ever deeper and farther away for 
oil. Last year, in this country, oil pro- 
ducers drilled 77,500 feet—roughly 15 
miles—for every million barrels added to 
reserves. Only 10 years earlier, the same 
addition to reserves was obtained by 
drilling 35,000 feet. 

The story of copper has not been un- 
like that of iron and oil. In the 18th 
century, ores assaying less than 13 per 
eent of the metal were considered im- 
practical. By the beginning of this cen- 
tury, the average grade of copper ore 
being processed was about 5 per cent. 
Currently, it is well below 1 per cent. 
Some mines today recover copper from 
materials they discarded as waste 50 
years ago. 


NATURAL RESOURCES ARE 
BEING DEPLETED 
This is the picture in almost every in- 
Ore today. Meeting the rising demands 
of the growing world population—-which 
by the year 2000 probably will reach an 
extra billion above the present two and a 
half billion—will become progressively 
more difficult as depletion of natural re- 
sources forces us to turn to even less 
accessible and still poorer sources of raw 
materials. 

Scientists at California Institute of 
Technology have analyzed the problem. 
Their findings boil down to this: Given 
enough energy, essential raw materials 
ean be obtained for the indefinite future; 
given sufficient capital, the needed energy 
ean be made available. 

But how about ‘‘sufficient’’ capital to 
meet the challenge of a more abundant 
life for more people from poorer re- 
sources? Ironically, both at home and 
abroad, powerful forces are working to 
discourage that form of teamwork we call 
investing. 

At home, the primary deterrent is infla- 
tion, which means that the lender gets 
back less purchasing power than he lent. 


Inflation hits at all savings, pooled or 
not. In addition, a tax proposal before 
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Congress would strike directly at team- 
work by investors. It is a proposal to 
apply a graduated income tax to corpora- 
tions just as to individuals. This pro- 
posed tax reflects a lack of understand- 
ing of our needs. 


* * * 


Abroad, the threat to investor team- 
work is usually nationalization. Anyone 
who sees the next 43 years as I do must 
conclude that the real problem of under- 
developed nations, insofar as foreign cap- 
ital is concerned, is not to get control of 
what already has ventured within their 
borders, but to attract the vastly in- 
creased amounts they urgently need. I 
know of no better way to kill the goose 
that lays the golden eggs than for an un- 
derdeveloped country to intimidate for- 
eign capital. Perhaps that is why I have 
a good deal of confidence that, if emo- 
tions can be calmed down, self-interest 
will eventually dictate a course of team- 
work across international boundaries. 


* * * 


What then is the course of thought and 
actien so essential if we are to contend 
successfully with the problems ahead of 
us? 

First, we must recognize that the big- 
ger the job, the more teamwork is re- 
quired to do it. Where such teamwork 
can be brought about most effectively by 
a large organization, we should encour- 
age growth to the size to do the job. 

Second, we must encourage capital for- 
mation and movement. To meet the chal- 
lenges that face us, vast amounts of cap- 
ital will be required for businesses of all 
kinds and sizes in all parts of the world. 

Third, big business and little business 
must complement each other in team- 
work. Neither thrives on the destruction 
of the other. 

Fourth, we must recognize that, due to 
factors inherent in their bigness, big com- 
panies have led, and are likely to continue 
to lead, in social benefits of many kinds 
in their teamwork with employee and 
customer. 

Given that climate, we can see the way 
to affording a richer life in a poorer 
world. ... 
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